LETTERS         FROM         LAUSANNE

" No; I, myself/' said my lord, " whenever the
weather is tolerable, will go to ask if these ladies
have any orders, and will convey them to you."

" That is as it should be," said his relative, " we
poor strangers have only our zeal to offer."

Madame de X------, my cousin's wife, seeing

everyone clustered round us, approached at length
and said to her husband: " And you, sir, as these
ladies are leaving, will perhaps at last be prevailed
upon to make up your mind to go also; you will
perhaps no longer have letters to write every day,
or excuses to offer. For a whole week," she added,
affecting to laugh, " have his trunks been fastened
to his carriage." Everyone kept silence. " But
seriously, sir," she went on, " when are you
leaving? "

" To-morrow, madam, or this evening," he
replied, growing very pale. And, hurrying to the
door, after having pressed his friend's hand, he
left the room and the house. Indeed, he left
Lausanne that same night, his road illumined by
moonlight and the snow.

The following day, which was Monday, and the
day after, I was busy and could see no one, and
last Wednesday, by midday, we, that is Cecilia,
Fanchon, Philax, and I, were in our carriage on the
road to Rennes. Orders had, of course, been given
to open our apartment and to light a fire in the
dining-room, and we were expecting to make our
dinner off a milk soup and some eggs. But, on
approaching the house, we were surprised to see
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